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A SYRIAN ARTIST AUTHOR OF THE BRONZE DOORS 
OF ST. PAUL'S, ROME. 



During the past decade, the broad question in art history 
that has stirred critics most deeply is the relation of Byzantine 
art to other schools, especially to the Syrian and Egyptian 
schools. Ever since Strzygowski denied the influence of Roman 
art in the formation of the School of Byzantium, and ascribed 
this art to Alexandrian and Oriental sources, the Oriental wave 
has risen and quite pervaded the field of criticism. The two 
histories of Byzantine art that have recently appeared, by 
Diehl x and Dalton, 2 accept many of Strzygowski's contentions. 
Without denying the importance of the Oriental influence, I 
expect before long to break a lance for Rome. Meanwhile, by 
a curious twist of circumstances, I am furnishing in this paper 
some very proper ammunition to the opposite party, in the form 
of more concrete evidence than any that the Orientophile party 
possesses, of the existence of a group of Syrian artists in Con- 
stantinople itself during the Middle Ages, producing a special 
and important class of works of art, the enameled and damas- 
cened bronze doors for which Constantinople was then famous 
even as far as the West. 

When the fire of 1823 ruined the basilica of Saint Paul outside 
the walls at Rome it damaged very badly the bronze door of 
its main entrance. Of the original fifty-four figured compart- 
ments that composed it, a considerable number were saved and 
put together again. They can be studied in the sacristy. For- 
tunately, drawings of the whole door and of details had been 
made years before for Agincourt's Storia dell' Arte and could be 
used in the reconstruction. Some twenty-five years ago I had 
photographs made of some of the best-preserved compartments 
and also noted that opposite a Greek inscription containing 
the signature of the artist there had been on the door a cor- 
responding inscription in Syriac, which had not been fully inter- 

1 Manuel de I'Art Byzantin. 2 Byzantine Art and Archaeology. 
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Figure 1. — Bronze Door op S. Paolo (Agincotjrt, pi. XIII) 
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preted and was overlooked by modern critics. This did not 
at the time strike me as of any particular importance, since the 
artist's name, Staurachios, seemed already known from the 
Greek inscription. During the intervening twenty-five years 
the Syriac inscription has continued unnoticed, which is not 
remarkable, as archaeologists are usually not Orientalists. I 
happened, by chance, to have spent many youthful years on 
Syriac as well as other Semitic languages. At present, of course, 
the interest of the Syriac inscription is palpable. It is no longer 
a mere isolated new fact; but a part of palpitating art history. 
Therefore, I do not feel justified in holding it back any longer. 

These gates of Saint Paul's are one of a considerable group 
of church gates produced in Constantinople by artists who worked 
during the second half of the eleventh century; the doors that 
we know were executed mainly between about 1065 and 1087. 
They are of bronze, and the ornamentation is for the greater part 
not in relief, as was the case with another group of bronze doors 
of this period, but is worked into the flat surfaces of the bronze 
by means of inlays made of enamels and silver threads or wires, 
which made the effect pictorial rather than sculpturesque. The 
technique of these damascened doors is on the face of it Oriental, 
and during the Mohammedan Middle Ages it spread from 
Syria and became exceedingly popular in Mesopotamia, Persia, 
and Egypt. At one time its centre seems to have been Mossul. 

During the eleventh century, Amalfi was the greatest trading 
centre with the East, especially the Byzantine Empire, not having 
yet been superseded by Venice, Genoa, and Pisa. Among her 
merchant princes and city magistrates members of the family 
of Pantaleon seem to have been special patrons of art. They 
were responsible for ordering in Constantinople most of the bronze 
doors of this class that we see at the cathedral of Amalfi (1066), 
the abbey church of Monte Cassino (1066), the church of Monte 
S. Angelo (1076), and the cathedrals of Atrani (1087) and Salerno, 
all of them in the south of Italy. 1 The date of the door of 

1 The door at Amalfi was the gift of Pantaleon I; that of Monte Cassino, 
the gift of his son Mauro; that of Saint Paul's the gift of Pantaleon II; that 
of Atrani of Pantaleon III. But the door of Salerno was given by a noble 
of that city, Landolph Butromile. 

The drawings of the door of Saint Paul were made for Agincourt in 1783, 
and he says that the door was about fifteen feet high and ten feet wide. Already 
at that time and even in the previous century, when Ciampini wrote, nearly 
all the decorative part of the door had been stolen or had fallen out: the 
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Saint Paul is 1070, and it is by far the richest and most artistic 
of the group, with a larger number of figures than the others. 
A door at Saint Mark's, Venice, was either sent over in the ninth 
century or brought there from Constantinople by the Crusading 
army of 1204, and there still exists at Saint Sophia a door of 
ca. 838 a.d. Later I shall refer to a door of the same period 
in Jerusalem, at the Dome of the Rock. 

The door of Saint Paul's is also the only one that is signed 
by its caster. The facsimile of his signature is given in Figure 
2, and reads: +'EKa/id>0rj xeipt w°v 4 

"Zravpaidov rov xvtov . ol avayiv6i<TKU>- ^CKAt^WXClPlEMTT-CTAV^ 
vres evxecde virep kfiov. That is: -phi^v/x v f. T ff. 
"This has been wrought by the r ^ 0/ -»*V VJ 
hand of myself, Staurachios, the A'NAltMWCKUN 
metal caster. All you who read ^PfY)("£r'r^'6'/M0Y'-£ 

pray for me. " This was incised on _ „ a 

, Figure 2. — Signature op 

one of the horizontal bands separat- Staurachios 

ing the compositions, to the left 

of the centre, below the middle of the door. It has always 

been an accepted fact that Staurachios is the artist of the door. 

I took it myself for granted, even after knowing of the signature 

in Syriac, which I supposed was merely a duplicate of the Greek 

signature. This was due to the fact that the Syriac signature, 

small silver plaques for faces, hands, and feet, and the gold and silver wire 
marking the outlines and details. All that was left was but a pale and battered 
shadow of a former glory. Now, of course, we are in even worse case, for the 
fire of 1823 completed the devastation, so that any artistic criticism of the 
wreck is impossible. We can merely infer from contemporary works, such 
as ivory and enamelled book-covers, and metal work, such as the Pala d'Oro, 
that this door was the product of Byzantine art in the prime of its second 
efflorescence and far superior to anything in the figured arts that the West 
could produce at that time. Previous writers on the door are: Ciampini, 
Vetera Monumenta, I, p. 35 ff., pi. XVIII; Agincourt, Storia dell' Arte, IV, 
pis. XIII-XX, pp. 334 ff.; Nicolai, La Basilica di S. Paolo; Bayet, L'Art Byzan- 
lin, p. 204; Bertaux, L'Art dans Vltalie Meridionale, I, p. 405; Diehl, Manuel 
d'Art Byzantin, p. 633; Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, p. 618. I 
understand, also, that Father Grisar has treated of it in La Civilla Cattolica, 
1895, Vol. Ill, p. 205. 

I have not entered into the question of the other inscriptions — Greek and 
Latin — on the door. They are numerous and interesting: speaking of the 
date, 1070; of the gift of them by the consul Pantaleon of Amalfi; of Hilde- 
brand, afterwards the famous Pope Gregory VII, as then archdeacon of Saint 
Paul's, and of the fact that the doors were made in the "imperial city of Con- 
stantinople." 
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having been copied by a man who was ignorant of the language, 
was not only inaccurately reproduced in many letters but particu- 
larly so in the part containing the artist's name. This name I 
took to represent the Syriac equivalent of Staurachios. It 
was only in preparing this paper that I became convinced that 
the Syriac inscription related not to Staurachios at all, but to a 
second artist of quite another name, and that instead of proving, 
as I had supposed, that Staurachios was a Syrian who had 
assumed a Byzantine name in coming to Constantinople, it 
proved that while the Greek Staurachios was the caster of the 
bronze work of the door, the artistic part of the work was all due 
to another man, an unknown Syrian artist, whose name had yet 
to be read. 

This Syriac inscription was incised by the side of the Greek 
signature of Staurachios, and immediately to the right of it, 

on the same band, immediately 

irvrCX "A oy ' \>1 A ^ over compartment number 26 

_^ ^\ . J/ which contained the figure of Saint 

^ Bartholomew. Both Ciampini and 

(\X3v\:r<Kv-^ cni/t' Agincourt speak of it. Ciampini 1 

_ says it is Arabic, but as he gives 

'.^U rt^flirCii" 7 * jo an interpretation of it which is 

Figure 3.— Syriac Inscription largely accurate, by Naironi, who 

was a Syriac scholar, it is probable 
that this was a slip of memory. As for Agincourt 2 he has been 
told that it is in Syriac but that it is difficult if not impossible 
to understand. Modern writers on the door — Bayet, Bertaux, 
Diehl, Dalton — ignore it. I give, in Figure 3, a facsimile from 
Agincourt's plate XX. 
I read it as follows: 

en U-j^Oi. > u\ <\ 
hi > *i a i-icrt 






1 Vetera Monumenta, I, p. 42. 

'■Storia deli 'Arte, IV (Sculpture), p. 342. 
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Some technical points in this reading are discussed in a foot- 
note. 1 

I translate it: "This door was made, through the grace of God, 

by the metal decorator. Let whoever reads 

pray for him. " 

A comparison of the two inscriptions — Greek and Syriac — 
shows great similarity, with additional piety in the expressions 
of the latter. The important differences are two: (1) in the 
name of the artist, and (2) in the term used to describe his work 
on the door. On the first point only a Syriac scholar could see 
the force of my argument. It is substantially this. If the man 
mentioned in the Syriac text were the same as Staurachios, his 
name would include the letters of one of the two Syriac words 
corresponding to the Greek aravpos cross, for his name would 
be "Servant" or "Son" or something else "of the cross." Such 
a well-known Syriac proper name is Bar Salibi: another might 
be formed from the root zkaph; as this and tslab are the two 
Syriac roots connected with the crucifixion. A Syriac scholar, 
like my friend Dr. Brunnow, who has kindly studied the inscrip- 
tion with me, sees at once that the letters in line 3 which give 
the name of the artist, however doubtful two of them may be, 
cannot be connected with either of the above Syriac roots; neither 
do they seem a transcription of the Greek name, Staurachios. 
Therefore, we should have here a second artist. 

There is, on the other hand, the bare chance that the name is 
a transcription of the name of Staurachios himself, with the 
letters s-t-w-r-g, to be read Staurag. In this case Starirachios 
would be both caster and decorator. The fac-simile is against this. 

The second point is the term describing the kind of work 
done by the Syrian artist. The word tsaydra and others from 

1 The transcription would be: Plach IHhar 'a hdnd V chaila d e men/ Allaha 
. . . tsay&ra/kol denekra netsla eUh. In line 1 the last letter is put in 
to fill a space that would otherwise be vacant: it is the first letter of the first 
word on the next line. It must be remembered, by the way, that Syriac is 
to be read from right to left. In line 3 the last letter seems a lam, or I, which 
is the end of a favorite second element in a Semitic name El "God," as in 
Samuel. So I am inclined to end the name of our artist in el. It might be 
something like Othniel. The second letter is certainly th. The first might 
be almost any one of six or seven letters if we remember the ignorance of 
the copyist: it might be kaph, belh, goph, nun, etc. I reproduce the facsimile 
in the hope that some Semitic scholar will be more fortunate than myself 
in puzzling out the right form. My Semitic studies are over twenty years 
in the background. 
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the same root, for anyone who will refer to Payne-Smith's or 
any other full Syriac dictionary, will be seen to describe work in 
color, primarily, and work in metal secondarily. That is: 
tsayaratha is the art of painting, metsayrdya is a painter. The 
word tsaydra itself is used of an embroiderer (Exodus xxviii, 
39; xxxviii, 18, 23; xxxix, 29) and a painter (Acta S. Maris, xvi, 
14 ; etc.); it is also used of a worker in bronze, such as Hiram 
of Tyre (I Kings VII, 14). 

Now, to anyone who has studied the technique of the artistic 
part of the door, the use of this term is most accurately descrip- 
tive. It is metal work in color. The technique was briefly 
as follows, and will be understood after a glance at Figure 1 
which reproduces the gate as Agincourt saw it before the fire 
of 1823. 

In the first place the artist did the work of an engraver, incis- 
ing with deep lines the entire composition on the various thin 
plaques of bronze which were to be assembled later to form the 
door. It was like the outline sketch which the fresco-painter 
made on the wet plaster of the whole composition. The next 
step was to cut back the surface of the metal within the outlines 
of the feet, hands, and faces of the figures. The bronze was 
then ready for the work of decoration after a method that M. 
Bertaux has well characterized as a skilful combination of damas- 
cening and niello. The engraved outlines of the drapery, 
figure, and other details are filled with a silver or gold wire that 
is hammered in and burnished. Then the flat spaces for the 
faces, hands, feet, etc., are filled with tiny, thin plates of silver 
on which all the details have been already marked with delicate 
incised lines filled with a black enamel. Some details are filled 
in with colored enamels, particularly green and red. The entire 
surface is burnished to great brilliancy and kept so by periodical 
cleaning and polishing. The effect is only less coloristic than 
the Limoges enamels or enamelled book-covers that were so 
popular between the eighth and twelfth centuries in both Eastern 
and Western art. 

It is evident, then, that Staurachios in so far as the Greek 
inscription, at least, describes his work was merely the bronze 
caster. His title x^^s shows it. He provided the bronze 
plaques, frames, etc., that were to be used. But he had nothing 
whatever to do with the door as a work of art. The artist of 
the Syriac inscription, whoever he may have been, took the 
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perfectly plain plaques and made on them his metal pictures. 
He is the only artist of the door. After all, this is what I 
should have seen from the beginning, because it would have 
been quite anomalous for an artist to have signed his name 
in two languages. Also, it was then and had been even in an- 
tiquity, quite the custom for the two men concerned respectively 
with the mechanical and the artistic sides of a single work to 
affix both their signatures. On many Greek vases we see the 
signature of the potter as well as that of the painter; in many 
mediaeval manuscripts the scribe signs his name and the illum- 
inatar signs his. But whether there were two men or only one 
at work on the doors, their authorship is Syrian, If this door, 
the most splendid of the doors of its class, is the work of a Syrian 
artist, and if the technique is one which we know to have been 
the especial glory of Syria and the neighboring provinces, it is 
hardly over-bold to maintain that the rest of the doors of this class 
and time that were made in Constantinople and mostly ordered 
through the same family of Amalfitan merchants, were also the 
work of Syrian artists established in Constantinople. They 
cooperated, then, with Byzantine bronze casters, and probably 
worked in the same establishments. 

But there is perhaps a better bit of confirmatory evidence 
in what appears to be the earliest bronze door executed by the 
same technique. This is the so-called door of Al Mamun in the 
Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, dating from the ninth century. 1 
It is a well-known fact that the Arab rulers of the dynasty of 
the Abbasidae of Bagdad, and also their predecessors the Omay- 
yads, depended largely on Syrian and Persian artists, for the 
Arabs themselves did not practise the arts and depended on the 
conquered races. It was quite natural that Syrian artists 
who wished to practise Christian art should have emigrated 
en masse to Constantinople, especially in the eleventh century 
which not only saw a great revival of art in Constantinople but 
also a corresponding decline in artistic opportunity in Syria 
through the increasing fanaticism and the destructive wars which 
brought to an end the previous condition of friendship and tol- 
erance between races and religions. 

A. L. Frothingham. 

Princeton, N. J. 
December, 1914. 

1 Berchem, Inscriptions Arabes de Syrie, p. 8 and pi. II, 4. Mr. Dalton is 
my authority for the age of this door, as I have not myself seen it. 



